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for all the defenders of the 
credit for all believers 
in an honest dollar. This 
that the dollar 25 8-10 grains 
of that the 
ment’s paper of all kinds must t 


point 
public and the 
proposition 1s 


of gold 


Govern 


is 
standard fineness, 
A redeem 
ed in it, and the Government's debts of 
all kinds must be paid in it or its equiva 
lent. 
rallying-point for all the friends of sound 
it that 
they cannot avoid or shirk, because busi 


This proposition, we say, is now the 


money. Moreover, is something 
ness considerations will overtop polities in 
spite of all the partisans and the harle 

of whom the 7rifaune 
are around the of 
The first be 
done is to sell gold bonds. We want gold: 
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quins is a type 


who dancing bonfire 


the public credit. thing to 


therefore, we ought to promise 


The speech of Chairman Wilson 
for bel 
that the revenues of the Governmen 


some reason 


turday gives 
soon be, if they are not now, in exe 
the expenditures. His prediction, how 


ever, depends on the productivity of the 
income tax, no part of which need be 
ally paid before the 30th of June 
limself of 


decision of the courts which may 


person will desire to avail } 


against the constitutionality of the tax 
the payment will, as a general rule, be 


put off till the last day. The 
time intervening to 





exhaust the 
serve of the Treasury twice: 


ver, espe 


since the element of distrust forms so large 


a part of the existing troub! 
share this is m be see f 
$30,000,000 of the gold with 
been for other purposes than exportati 
A drain of thi 


ay 





than a drain for exportation, because the 
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limits. A failure to meet the demand f 


gold, whether it proceeds from on ause 


or another, is bankruptey This must | 


guarded against at all hazards. It is a sa 
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Mr. Wilson’s suggestion that if some | session. Speaker Crisp has 
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portion of the customs dues to be paid in | make a specia for it, a 
gold without withdrawing it from the Trea- | of that, there is n pe for if 
sury, the present trouble would be cured, | nator Morgan and t) t 
compels us to say that no such means can | enterprise have | iki 
be found. The problem confronting the | speeches for is mamly t t 
Treasury is the maintenance of gold pay- | tige for the next Congress 
ments. This means that the legal-tender | hand, its oj t the S 
notes shall be paid in gold on demand the press have ¢} oon 
Consequently, any law requiring the pay essantin attack ’ 
ment of customs duties in gold, in whole | been if its enact ’ 
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In the next place, the Government ought l S 
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standing. To turn around and repudiate i \\ 
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the Trifiuine and the and Is real 
a desperate blow to 


Tr 
How 


showing, 


Nain ly 


the annexationists. 
are they going to muster, on this 
the two-thirds 
Senate, or the one after the next, requisite 


The real 


vote in the next 


to pass a treaty of annexation ? 


reason Why Hurrison’s scandalous treaty 


of annexation failed was because it could 


not pass the Senate. The Republicans are 
now doing their best to prevent any such 
treaty from passing a future Senate. In 
trying to make exclusive party capital out 
of Hawaii, they are overdoing the busi- 
and making it certain 
that, even with the President, they 
the As this fact 
sinks into the minds of the patriots, they 
will shout 


9 


again, ‘‘What ho! a Briton to the rescue! 


ness practically 
next 
islands, 


cannot annex 


have no resource except to 


North Carolina has now a Republican as 
one of her Senators at Washington for the 
first time in nearly twenty-two years. John 
Pool, the last representative of the party 
during the reconstruction era, retired on 
the 4th of March, 1873, and both 
have since then filled by 
crats until Mr. Pritchard, a Republican, 


seats 
been Demo- 
was sworn in on Thursday as the successor 
of the late Senator Vance, whose term ran 
until 1897. On the 4th of March next 
Mr. Pritchard will be joined by another 
Republican from a Southern State, Steve 
Elkins of West Virginia, the first member 
of the party from that State since Boreman’s 
A quarter 


Wes 


term expired twenty years ago. 
of acentury ago the South almost 
Republican. the old 
‘*border States,”’ Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, out of the ac- 


count, every one of the remaining twenty- 


solidly Leaving 


Delaware, 


four Senators from States in which slavery 
had existed was a Republican, except one 
each from Virginia, Georgia, and Tennes- 
see. In ten years all of these twenty-one 
seats were occupied by Democrats except 
one from Louisiana; and when Kellogg’s 


term ended in 1883, the South became 
solidly Democratic in the Senate—except 
for the two Virginia ‘* Readjusters ’’—so to 
remain for a dozen years. 


The reappearance of a Republican from 
North Carolina is not a for un 
mixed rejoicing by the party. The Re- 
publicans in the Legislature of that State 
number only 64 of its 220 members, and 
Mr. Pritchard’s for the short 
term was part of a bargain by which the 
100 Populists agreed to support him for 
that place if the Republicans would help 
the term, to 

‘ March. The fu 
sion between the two parties appears to be 


cause 


election 


choose a Populist for long 


succeed Mr. Ransom in 


complete, and arrangements have already 
been made by the managers for a union of 
their forces in the Presidential election next 
vear, the electoral ticket to be divided be 
Such an alliance must ne- 


tween them. 


ceessarily embarrass the Republicans in 
Congress. The Democrats have suffered 


terribly from their fusions with Populism 
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the 
Lewelling Governor in Kansas and Waite 
in Colorado. The Republicans will find 
the gain of one Senator from the South 
very dear if it costs them such loss of con- 
fidence as befell the Democrats for their 
similar coalitions with the third party in 


the West. 


in 1892, by which helped to elect 


It is quite plain that Gov. Morton is not 
resting comfortably under the assumption 
which Platt 
bill that 
man than Strong is. 


makes in his Lexow police 
better Platt 
to be 
made known on Wednesday week that he 
is not in favor of the Lexow proposal to 
take away from Mayor Strong and bestow 


the Governor is a 
He caused it 


upon himself the power of appointing a 
commission to reorganize the police foree 
of this city. That proposal is the most im- 
pudent of Platt’s recent acts, and there is 
for it except that the 
mayor is too much of a reformer to be 
trusted by the boss. 


no explanation 


In preferring the 
Governor publicly as the appointing power, 
Platt did not stop to ask himself how the 
Governor might like to be held up before 
the people of the State as ‘Platt’s man.” 
He has found out now that the Governor 
does not like it at all and will not tolerate 
it—an might 
foreseen, and which is of 


outcome which have been 
incalculable 


value to the Governor’s fame. 


About Judge Gaynor’s mandamus de 
claring the holders of a public franchise 
bound to exercise it under all cireum- 
all there is to be said is that it 
good law, but it is not 
No 
sranted or accepted under the condition 
that the road is to be worked come what 
provide for 


stances, 
may be common 


sense. railroad franchise was ever 


will. Even ships’ charters 
stoppage or loss by the act of God or the 
understood in 


Inun- 


public enemy. This is 
every land ecarrier’s contract also. 
dations would exempt him in the minds 
of rational men. So would 
strikes. Unreasonable 
bodies of men—‘‘sympathetic 
say, to help other 
distant place, like those of last summer 


unreasonable 


strikes by large 
strikes,”’ 
strikes in some 
are now as much one of the risks and im- 
pediments of transportation enterprises 


as floods or fires or highway robbery. 
Any judge who lays down the law about 
the duties of the holders of a railroad fran 
chise ought to put in a word for the “‘horse”’ 
the community. 


Judge Gaynor must know very well that 


or business sense of 


it would be impossible to earry on any 
railroad in America if it were the law that 
it must forfeit its charter if, even for a 
day, it failed to run itstrains, for then the 
employees would have it at their mercy. 
How unscrupulous they can be under such 
circumstances is shown by the recent 
strike of the 
spite of a formal written contract. 
that the 
roads must have all the protection they 
need to run their 


linemen in Brooklyn in 


Judge 
Gaynor’s assumption Brooklyn 


on schedule time 


Cars 
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because they have 7,000 soldiers, and 


that, therefore, their failure to run them 
is ‘‘unlawful”’ and ‘by its bad example 
tends to public disquiet if not to some dis- 
taken from 
If meant se- 


order,’’ seems to have been 
the work of some humorist. 

riously, the attention of strategists ought 
to be called to it, because it shows that if 
you send 10,000 men after an enemy who 
has only 7,000, you may consider him 
beaten and call home your own troops. 
Judge Gaynor evidently considers that 
when mandamuses come into collision with 


facts, facts go to the wall. 


The letter in which ex Goy. Pattison of 
Pennsylvania accepts the Democratic no- 
mination for Philadelphia is 
an excellent statement of the principles 
that should control the administration of 
He declares his con 


mayor of 


municipal affairs. 
viction that, ‘in 
est, intelligent, business-like management 


order to secure an hon 
of our city government, there must be an 
absolute separation of municipal affairs 
from State national politics,’? and 
promises that, if he is elected, ‘‘ merit, and 
merit alone, shall be considered in making 


and 


appointments, and no removals shall be 
made except for cause.’’ He shows how 
the city has suffered from the participation 
of its officials and employees in loca! poli- 
tics, and engages to ‘absolutely prohibit 
and prevent it.’? He points out the start- 
ling growth of extravagance, the expendi- 
tures of the city government having in- 
creased from $17,638,304 in 1887 to $382,- 
190,000 in 1894, and promises to ‘tpromote 
and enforee economy in the departments.” 

which sound 
Ex-Gov. Patti- 
Always 


Nor are these mere words 
well but carry no weight. 
son has been long in public life. 
a Democrat, he has twice been elected a 
city official in Republican Philadelphia, 
and has twice served a four years’ term as 
Governor in a Republican State. In each 
of these four elections he owed his success 
to the who had 
confidence in the man, and he hes always 
justified their confidence. He the 
ability and the courage to make such a 
mayor as the city urgently needs to check 
the growing demoralization of its govern- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that there will 
be independence enough among the voters 
to give him the opportunity. 


votes of Republicans 


} 
has 


Commissioner Roosevelt has an article 
in the February A f/antic 
status of civil-service reform, in which he 
puts together some of the facts showing 
** definite, tangible progress.”’ With the 
extensions of the law made in the past 
President Cleveland, the 


on the present 


two by 
number of federal officials now under the 
protection of the about 50,000. 


The phrase under protection of law is the 


vears 
law is 


Formerly the men who 
the 


right one to use. 
servants of 


were supposed to be 
public were in reality the servants 
of the politicians who put them in 


office, and had no shield against their im- 


perious demands for personal service and 
What the civil 
service law has done for these officials is 


pecuniary contributions. 


simply to put them in the same category 
them from 
forced labor for bosses and levies on 
salaries. For the public on the 
other hand, the law has secured the wl 


with other citizens, relieving 


service, 
time and industry of the men who befor 


had to two the 
ment and Roosevelt it 


serve masters, Gover! 
the Mr. 
stances the present high efficiency of the 
the 


bx SS, 


mail service, as best of all 


railway 


possible object-lessons in regard to the 
successful working of the merit syst 
In short, civil-service reform has now } 


come simply a business proposition, and 
all we need to secure its application t al 
branches of the public service i: 
spread demand by the business men of the 


country that common sense shall rule it 
Government as well as private affairs 


The first question that one involun 


t< 


asks on reading Pope Leo’s encyclical on 
American affairs is: Why 
Is it 
write out in Latin, and pay custom 


must a Pope be 


so platitudinous ? worth while to 
Ss due Ss 
for the privilege of laying before the people 
of this country, such sentiments as, ** Di 
the 


families’; “It is important that citizens 


vorce scatters seed of discord among 
should be virtuous and upright”; 
ca seems destined for greater tl 
The encyclical as a whole is fille 
of that 
into 


kind, which it never 
the heart 
There are 


truths 
entered 
question. some 
Catholic journalists over tl! 

knuckles for daring to say anything about 


rapping 


their bishops, and addressing apostolic re- 


lin 


] 


bukes to those prelates who 
of another’’; but 
the great body of the letter is filled wit] 
platitudes which nobody but a Pop 
think of uttering with such 


wey Into 
pry int 


counsels and conduct 


would 
sole é 
adisadavant 


phasis. This is one of the 


of being infallible; you must say only 
what everybody agrees to be true. Dea 
Stanley had an interview wit Poy 
Pius IX., and came away saying that 


the infallible m: had mad more 


blunders in a 


in 
twenty-minutes’ conversa 





tion than any person he had ever met. It 
was because Pius attempted to display an | 
intimate knowledge of English affairs. | 
He spoke, for example, of Wilberf 

at 
reported 
ford, brought 


gent 


a_ professor Oxford, whicb = say 
to the 
from him the ex 

‘*What astounding ignorance!" Sot 


Leo 


when 


Bish 


1as, after all, be se t 

himself to safe generalities ee f 
things American. We ay 
cessity of earnestly telling us what 
knew before, but nothing in t 
will throw the least doubt on t loctr 
of papal infallibility. 
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PLATTS 


THERE are two explanations, diametrically 


CHALLENGE. 


opposed to each other, which are given 
in regard to Platt’s impudent manifesto 
to the people of this city, issued on Satur- 
day. One is, that he feels so sure of his 
absolute ownership of the Legislature that 
the thinks he can safely snap his fingers at 
reformers and all other enemies of boss 
politics. The other is, that the manifesto 
is the *‘ bluff’? of a boss who fears that his 
power is weakening, and who hopes to 
strengthen and maintain it by showing 
the politicians that he despises his critics. 
We have little doubt that the second ex- 
planation is the true one. If he felt sure 
boast of it 
not appeal, as 
prejudice to help 
His desire is to 


of his power, he would not 


in public, and would 
he does, to party 
him in maintaining it. 
impress Republican politicians, including 
members of the Legislature, with the be 
lief that Gov. Morton and Mayor Strong 
are with him, and that he is fighting with 
them for party supremacy and the offices, 

Twice in his manifesto he appeals for 
harmony to save the party from disaster 
in 1896. He declares that his opponents 
‘consist, on the one hand, of Mugwumps 
and Democrats who wish to embroil the 
Republican party in such fraternal war as 
will render its success in 1896 impossible, 
and, on the other hand, of Republican fac- 
tionists who seek to control the Republican 
organization and who are willing to break 
it down if they cannot have their way.”’ 
Then again, in speaking of his plan for 
continuing the bi-partisan police system, 
he says of the Republicans who oppose it: 
‘*T want to warn these Republicans that 
they do not betray their party into the 
hands of the enemy to be slaughtered in 
1896. The make the Police 
Board a single-headed commission, in its 
to cheat 

Now a 
confident of his power would not resort 


scheme to 


final fruition, is a scheme and 


oppress Republican voters.” boss 
to such weak misrepresentation as this. 
We are not settling the election of 1896 at 
present, and nobody knows that better 
than Platt. 
quence to be held next November, and a 


There is no election of conse- 


better opportunity could not be desired 
for ridding the party of a boss thanis pre- 
Kurthermore, if the Police 
its 
head will be appointed by Mayor Strong, 


sented now. 
Department be made _ single-headed, 


whose term runs till January, 1898, or 
more than a year after the election of 1896. 
How is the Police Department to be used 
‘*to cheat and oppress Republican voters” 
in the next Presidential election under 
these conditions? 

The plea to spare a boss and his cor 
rupt and debasing methods because to at 
tack him will endanger the party in the 
old 


which has been raised by every 


next Presidential election, is a very 


** dodge,”’ 
boss in distress for the last ten years or 


more. It is a plea, moreover, which has 


been the cause of all our woes as a 
city. It has been made the excuse 
for selling out the city to save the 
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country on the tariff or some other na- 
tional issue over and over again. So long 
as it is listened to, just so long will hope 
of municipal reform be deferred. To raise 
it now, as Platt does, is peculiarly impu- 
dent, for the city was rescued from Tam- 
many only by putting in practice the prin- 
ciple that national politics had nothing 
whatever to do with city affairs. Platt 
sneers at Mugwumps and Democrats as 
unworthy of notice in matters of munici- 
yet his party owes its 
They, 


pal legislation, 
present power to those two forces. 
not Platt, put Mayor Strong 
in office, and they put him there 
said that he would conduct 
municipal affairs without reference to 
national issues and politics in 1896 or any 
other year. The mayor will keep his pro- 
mise —on that point we have not a particle 
of doubt; and in keeping it he will go a 
long way towards nullifying the efforts of 
Platt to sell out the city once more on the 


and 
be- 


cause he 


old basis. 

What the Republican party, or the de- 
cent portion of it, which Platt treats with 
such boisterous contempt, ought to see is 
that it is bound to stand by the mayor in 
carrying out the pledges which were made 
in the last campaign. We are at the 
threshold of the most momentous experi- 
ment that has ever been made in this city. 
lf we succeed in showing that the city 
can be governed without regard to 
national party issues, simply on business 
principles, there will be every reason to 
hope that we shall not lapse again to the 
old disgraceful methods. But if we fail— 
that is, yield to Platt—there will be no 
hope for us again for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. If the Republicans allow them- 
selves to be deluded by the plea for 1896, 
we may as well abandon all hope of muni- 
cipal reform during the present genera- 
tion. 

We do not believe that they will be so 
blind and foolish as todo this, but they 
must make up their minds to do some- 
thing more than disagree with Platt; they 
must come out into the open and fight 
him. He has challenged them with suf- 
ficient insolence and contempt to provoke 
them to do so. He says as plainly as words 
can say it that he is the boss, and that 
he will give this city only such reform 
measures as he likes. He is hoping to 
convince the members of the Legisla- 
ture that he is a greater power than 
the decent elements of the city popu- 
lation who combined Mayor Strong 
and elected him. He is * holding up” in 
the Legislature all the reform bills now be- 
foreit. Hisdummiesare holding back the 
power-of-removal bill, the bill for the re- 
form of the police bench, and the bill for 
the reform of the department of education, 
and they will continue to hold them back 
until they are frightened into advancing 
them. There should be no delusions en- 
tertained on this point. The Legislature, 
especially the Senate, is doing Platt’s bid- 
ding on all these measures, and not one of 
them will be allowed to become law without 


on 
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a fight. The struggle will begin at the 
mass-meeting next Monday, and we are 
confident that it will end finally in the 
overthrow of Platt; for, aside from being 
the most odious and offensive specimen of 
his kind we have ever had, he is also 
the silliest. 


“SYMPATHY” IN BROOKLYN. 


Ir is charged that the Brooklyn trolley 
companies have largely watered their 
stock, and are trying to earn 10 per cent. 
on an unduly large capital: that they 
work their motormen unduly long hours, 
and compel them to make dangerouslyquick 
time, as measures of economy, thus mak- 
ing the nervous wear and tear very serious; 
that they have refused to put fenders on 
their cars, in spite of the fact that they 
have already killed about 100 people. 
These grievances are partly public and 
partly private. The motormen are, how- 
ever, those immediately affected by them. 
In a civilized and orderly community they 
ought to be met by agitation—public meet- 
ings, petitions to the mayor and the Legis- 
lature, and publication in the newspapers, 
and appeal to the directors of the roads. 
If this were the mode in which such dis- 
putes between employers and employed 
were ordinarily settled, sympathy would 
go out as freely to the men, under such 
conditions as prevail in Brooklyn, as it 
goes out to all who are “ desolate and op- 
pressed’’; and it would certainly be effec- 
tive. 

But every wise man, under all circum- 
stances, keeps his sympathy to himself 
until he finds out what use is to be made 
of it. You do not give your sympathy to 
the most miserable of human beings if 
you have reason to believe that it will help 
him to commit burglary; and we may say 
with confidence that sympathy with rail 
road employees on strike stimulates rioting, 
destruction of property, and in many cases 
murder, and ought to be withheld until 
order is restored. Thus far, in the history 
of railroads—steam, horse, and electric 
we believe there has been no exception to 
the rule that a strike leads almost imme- 
diately to violence, that it is based on the 
monstrous doctrine that, once in the ser- 
vice of a corporation or individual, you 
have aright to stay there as long as you 
please on your own terms, and to intimi- 
date and, if need be, maim or kill any one 
who tries to take your place. This has 
been true of every strike of which we have 
any knowledge. Consequently, when there 
is a strike of railroad employees, we all 
know with all but certainty what is going 
to happen, and if we contribute to the 
strike by our sympathy, we are jointly re- 
sponsible for the results. 

We are responsible, too, for the general 
idea which has permeated the labor mind, 
that anarchy is the proper remedy for cor- 
porate misdemeanors. If men are over- 
worked and underpaid—anarchy; if the 
cars run too fast—anarchy; if many people 


are killed through ghigh speed—anarchy; 
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if the stock has been watered— anarchy. 
Why anarchy should be the proper reme 
dy for the wrongs of motormen or switch 
men is never explained. Ifa domestic ser 
vant, discharged by a brutal master, were 
to station himself on the stairway with a 
shot-gun, and threaten the life of anybody 
who came to take his place, we should wit- 
ness his arrest as a dangerous ruffian with- 
out the smallest pity; but when a body 
of strikers fill a great city with tumult 
and disorder and danger to life and prop 
erty, aud take thousands of men away 
from their business to act as soldiers, we 
”* Our legisla 
tors may be too imbecile or corrupt to deal 


still keep ‘‘sympathizing. 


with this matter on its merits, but we can 
not allow society to be broken up until the 
Legislature lays in a stock of wisdom or 
courage. We must have peace and order, 
no matter who quarrels with his boss. We 
cannot be continually burning down our 
house in order to roast a pig. We cannot 
allow any company and its employees to 
settle their disputes at the expense of the 
whole community. Everybody, from the 
mayor down, who, when this trouble in 
Brooklyn began, fell to ‘* sympathizing’ 
and temporizing, is responsible for the 
week of disgraceful disorder which has 
followed. He knew, or ought to have 
known, the course the thing would run 
unless the companies surrendered. 

And why did not the companies give 
way ? The answer to this question brings 
up another phase of the labor question. 
They did not surrender because they 
knew by experience that if they did, the 
control of their roads would pass from their 
hands into those of the trades unions. 
It has consequently become a cardinal 
maxim of railroad managers never to 
surrender to a strike, because if they do 
there is sure to be an end to discipline. 
The Reading was once foolish enough to 
do so, and things promptly reached such 
a pass that the engineers used to stop 
the trains in mid-route to converse 
labor matters. Therefore railroad cor 
porations endeavor to fight it out, as well 
as murder, arson, and public sympathy 


let them, in cases 


with the rioters will 
where private employers would turn the 
key in the door and let the strikers stew 
in their own grease. 

The remedies proposed, such as ‘* com 


pulsory arbitration 


” 


that droll phrase 
which is really a contradiction in terms 
ignore the difliculty of getting large 
bodies of men to abide by the decision of 
the arbitrators. Indeed, this is so plait: 
that its promoters evidently expect t! 
arbitrators always to decide in favor of the 
men. In other words, the Board of Arbi- 
tration would simply be a means of coer- 
‘ing the corporations. Suppose in Brook- 


( 
lyn the board should decide that the 


} 


ought to go back to work, would they g 
back? Hardly. If they did not, the: 
would be no means of compelling the 

Six thousand men could not be punished 


by fine or imprisonment: and if they wer 


coerced into working on terms they dislik 
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ed, how would their condition ditfer from 
that of slaves? Supposing they refused to 
continue in the service of the companies 
on the terms offered them by the arbitra 
tors, would they go off and let other men 
take their places? Probably not. They 
would, judging from experience, remain in 
Brooklyn, cutting wires, tearing up rails, 
and assaulting anybody who tried to take 
their places. Their quitting their places 
without notice might be provided against 
by holding back part of their wages, and 
making it liable to forfeiture, but they 
would leave just the same, and rely on get 
ting their pay back through riot and ob 
struction of highways. 

There are two effective remedies per 
to us for these troubles of railroad « 
ployees. One is the purchas f th 
railroads by the State or city, and work 
ing them on public account through the 
latts, McLaughlins, Crokers, and Grants, 
and all the Mikes, Jakes, and Barneys 
who carry on our city and State goverr 


ments. Under these gentlemen there w 1 





plenty of ‘‘rotation.” e otheristhest 
implacable, unfaltering instructio fr 
road labor in that first lesson of civilizat 
that what cannot be cured must 

dured; that murder, arson, and rioting art 
10t among the remedies allowed in A rica 


to business men who are dissatistied wit! 
the state of their affairs. If clergyn 
turers, philanthropists, Utopists, and ethi 


cal economists do not give up the pract f 
treating the employees of the great r 
porations as children who d 
lerstand their own affairs, and wt 
must be humored and cajoled, and ay 
ogized for when they get into a pass 
and kill people and burn houses, the t 
ble we have had already witht ~~ 
of persons is nothing to what await 
future. A det ratic repul : rs 
can succeed only on tl hypothesis 
we are all ¢ jUdis, a i lits, a asters of 
t Vt ves a it I t 
our own affairs and rightin: vr 
through peaceable and ot \ 
\ yearly increasing body g x 
secured by coddling against the - 
juences of their own mistakes, f s, 
imprudence, would sooner or later any 
state based, like ours, on universal suf 
frage. 
$ 48 SK \ 
\ ras ‘ - e ¢ Enyglis 
versities, eminent as a write . 
not mgs asked r s tT 
this country s \s yp Xx s 
tiot How is he said t 
i profess t 1 lives w 
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st t} res t 
s it, assun that s t 
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I ts ‘ 
t It alw ) t 
eae tions: of : 
ss ought t ike a r 
é gh tos as a politicia efer 





intermittent stipends 


annot be denied, we fear, that t 


legitimate attractions of political life 


no longer felt as they formerly were \t 
stractly considered, there is certainly 
loftier or more honorable ambitiont 
to ur ide the rm ‘ f a grea uk 
frame the laws ter whi t t 
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peal to the motives which 
As Adam Smith 
every one overvalues his prospect of suc- 


animate re 
cruits. pointed out, 
cess, and the raw recruit or the incipient 
politician attains at a stride, in his imagi- 
nation, glory and rank and power. 

Nor this complete the analogy. 
Did the condottieri of the Middle Ages 
find it difficult to obtain troopers because 
Every sol 


does 


campaigns were intermittent? 
dier of fortune expected occasional re- 
verses, and was used to alternations of 
poverty and plenty. When his pockets 
were full,he shared their contents with less 
fortunate and when 
tune befell him, he expected assistance in 


comrades, misfor- 


his turn. So with our politicians. They 
are generally—to do them justice —of the 


‘‘hail-fellow’’ type, going the rounds 
with ‘the boys,’? affable and on good 
terms with They are lavish 
with their money, 
from their leaders or the 
of office, and which look 
much as soldiers regard their pay and 
their plunder. As is the case with sol- 
diers when not actually fighting, the at- 
profession are 


every one. 


which comes either 
from 


they 


spoils 
upon 


tractions of a common 
greater than the repulsions of conflicting 
causes, and it is needless to remind our 
readers of the significance of ‘* non-parti- 
san’? commissions. Our professional po- 
liticians' fully understand the wisdom 
of making friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, and when they fall, they 
are not altogether cast down. Some of the 
leaders are sure to retain office or to have 
laid hold of some good thing, whereby 
they are enabled to take care of their fol- 
lowers until the return of popular favor. 
They are greatly assisted in this by our 
peculiar form of government; for if a poli- 
tician lose office by the defeat of his party 
in a national election, he may be compen- 
sated through its victory in his State or 
municipality. Morethanone Congressman, 
repudiated by his own constituency, has 
restored his fortunes by taking up his resi 
dence in the city of New York. 

Moreover, the pursuit of politics does 
not necessarily require the abandonment 
of other occupations. As we have said, 
the politician need have no education or 
social position. He may be the proprietor 
of a liquor-saloon and at the same time a 
member of the Legislature. 
a gambling-house and be a 
tice, or be a receiver of 
as well as an alderman. 


He may keep 
police jus 
stolen goods 
His private oc- 
cupation may suffer from his devotion to 
the public service, but such injuries are 
not irretrievable, and if he loses office, he 
can make some shift for himself. Probably 
he will not prosper so well in the long run 
as if he had devoted himself with sobriety 
and industry to some useful trade; but 
such devotion is not to his taste. Fulstaf? 
was a man of excellent parts, but he had 
no fancy for making a living by honest 
labor. Had he lived in our day and coun- 
try, he would have infallibly taken to poli- 
tics and have had great success therein. 

To this must be added that the stipends 
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of the politician, although intermittent, 
the tloor-scrubbers 
and scavengers up to the police justices, if 
not higher, the pay is easily double what 
the work is worth. This constitutes a 
steady temptation to those who are not 
y to succeed in the competition of pri 
vate life, and industry 
are the prime qualifications, This tempta- 
felt even by those who have the 
ability to attain distinction. Choate 
speaks of Webster as, shortly after his 
admission tothe bar, ‘‘resisting the sharp 
temptation of a clerkship at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year,’’ and it admits of no 
doubt that many young men seek political 


average well. From 


where sobriety 


tion is 


office because an assured support, even 


for a brief period, is, or seems, a matter 
of life and death for them. They may 
presently lose their offices, but in the 


meantime they have the salaries, and some- 
thing may turn up which will give them a 
chance to retire. Doubtless not a few young 
men waste their talents in this way, and 
find that, having started in politics, they 
lost their chance of success 

But, considering all the ups and 
doubtful if 
the stamp of our professional politicians 
could do better for themselves than get 
even if intermittent, at the 
public expense. They would not, with- 
out changing their natures, make very 
desirable employees in private business, 
nor would they be likely to succeed in 
fact, poli- 
tical positions, as now 
carried on, seem to be just the places for 
them, and it is hard to tell what would 
become of them if governments were to be 
Still, nations do not continue 
their disbanded soldiers 


have else 
where. 


downs of life, it is men of 


support, 


business by themselves. In 
government is 


reformed. 
because 
have to look out for 
peace is declared; and if we can reform 
our governments, we need not worry over 
the fate of the professional politicians. 


at war 
themselves when 


THE SOUTH AND THE BLACK MAN. 


Or the four new chapters added by Mr. 
Bryce to the third edition of his ‘Ameri- 
can will attract 
more attention than those on the South 
since the War, and the Present and Future 
of the Negro. They form virtually one 
chapter, in which, as usual, the author 
skilfully combines history with exposition 
and forecast. Mr. Bryce’s account of Re- 
construction is neat and all but adequate; 


Commonwealth,’ none 


and if he does not directly answer the 
question whether the bestowal of suffrage 
on the freedmen was a political mistake, 
he leaves it to be inferred that he agrees 
with the Southern 
whom he adduces, in regarding the posses 


eminent witnesses 
sion of the suffrage as indispensable to 
the protection and independence of the 
blacks. This opinion, we believe, will 
stand. At the the war the 
Southern whites were incapable of choos- 


close of 


ing for themselves between three possi- 
ble conditions for their late slaves, viz., 
the pur- 


as a portion of community 
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‘left defenceless and neglected, 
unimproved and unimproving,”’ 
brought under the equal protection of the 
laws but disfranchised, or finally as full- 
fledged citizens sharing in the common 
The first condition would 
have been little better than slavery, while 
the experience of thirty years has demon- 
strated that equality before the law with- 
out suffrage would have been a chimera, 
seeing that it does not exist to-day even 
with the suffrage. 


I OSC } y 
or as 


government. 


In a purely incidental way, Mr. Bryce 
brings against the system of slavery one 
of the most. terrible indictments ever 
framed. The freedmen were, he says, 
“scarcely more fit to fend for themselves 
and guide their as free citizens 
than when they, or their fathers, had 
been landed from the slave ship.’? In 
other slavery was in no sense 
a discipline in civilization, nor ever 
looked to any change in the brutish con- 
dition of the bondman. It could not 
brook any attempt to foster his intelli- 
gence, because discontent with his lot was 
sure to attend his enlightenment and 
make him at heart either a fugitive or an 
insurgent. What Mr. Bryce does not re- 
mark (and this is why we think his pic- 
ture of Reconstruction inadequate), is 
the inherited dread of the elevation of 
the blacks which kept the whites from 
either undertaking it themselves or wel- 


course 


words, 


coming missionary assistance from the 
North. This dread is to-day the core of 


the so-called Negro Problem. It is shown 
not only in separate schools for the two 
colors, but in the steady social ostracism 
of white teachers of the blacks, particu- 
larly if Northerners. It is shown above 
all in the statutes making intermarriage a 
penal offence. 

On the latter subject Mr. Bryce throws 
the weight of his humane authority into 
the white Not in words. He ex- 
presses a wish ‘*that lynching should be 
sternly repressed,’? and ‘‘ that the State 
statutes or local regulations enforcing se- 
paration of blacks from whites in travel- 
ling or in places of public resort should be 
repealed.’’ But he pointedly omits to re- 
commend abolition of the laws forbidding 
intermarriage. The reason of this is, 
that he is convinced that the negro * will 
stay socially distinct, as an alien element, 
unabsorbed and unabsorbable ’’; and here- 


scale. 


in he finds the peculiar menace of the 
problem he is discussing. His prediction 
would, of course, be endangered by the 
removal of artificial barriers to ‘‘ absorba- 
bility,’’ such as Massachusetts, by the way, 
maintained on her statute-books into the 
forties. Bleaching went on under slavery 
at a rate and with an openness which 
proved that nature offered no invincible 
barrier to the union and mixture of 
the dominant and the subject race. 
It was no obstacle to the election of a 
Vice-President of the United States by a 
pro-slavery Senate that he had given two 
of his mulatto daughters in marriage to 
white men—the second in 1832, at which 
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time the moral feelings of the people -of | tions \ 
Scott County, Ky., were reported shocked | A philant nic spirit must arise in the | tions 


and outraged by so indecent an example | South to codperate thankfully with that | jay we 


} au : ‘ 

for their sons. There was nothing s CK | vi nh has for sev ty years been ext oo 
ing in the having mulatto daughters, much | ed to it fr the North. In Mr. Bry & 

less in deeding to them not only land but | words, “t real change to which t } dois 
slaves. Had he sold them—that is, had he | friends of the South and of the c | oe 
doomed them as slaves to utter unchastity | forward is a inge in the feelings of tl . . 
—there would have been no ruffled feelings | white people, and especially of 

in Scott County. It was the natural aff and lesseducated part of them."’ We will 

tion of a parent which appeared so la- | add t this will also } i ‘ 





mentable. +} 4 +¥ + it hia Nort} : " = +) M 


It might be conceded that. thi iWws strenyt nal ¢ jurat f r | Lice 
against intermarriage add but little to the part fr te irriage) is, view of 


repulsion between the two races brought | Reput in professions and the clamor of 
about by emancipation, th h on this | Labor, fairly to be called d art 
point evidence is not easy to obtal That 
white lust still satisfies itself where virtuc ov ER WV 
is easiest—and want of chastity is one of , 
the charges justly laid at the door of the “2 
black woman of the South—we, for our é 
part, cannot doubt. That the denial of ge eutlen RAISE geerriaprehaen | 
nuine marriage among the lower orders is | , iat oe ; — 


a premium on illicit intercourse universally | ist century hey 





we can as little doubt. But the weight | ‘ Nsigned proposa ited S 
of the statutory prohibition lies in its per teribe for a closer alliance bets | 
petuating the doctrine of slavery, that the | the two | s a va 
colored man is, when all is said and done, | Submitted by TI is Pa tothe Fret 
less than a human being. This doctrin nl _— s 
has not been eradicated from the white . main ; > 
mind in the generation since the w 
it coexists with a logical toleration t only ne fees eit nd Ih 4 | °S 


of exceptional punishments for crit Del ee. a = ; Ret 





sedly 
petrated by the blacks, but for atrocious | ), il. was 
cruelty reserved solely for tl t Ame sin Paris, w id 
lynchings deplored by Mr. Bryce, in which ] | 
the faggot is ever ready to be applied to it t vrat f the regular 1 st | 
the dark skin. M : seas 

if the South were fully conscious of it : 2 whsing : s a 
self, it would inquire on what theory of | —. ; agen. ve ; : 
human government and society it can be | : ; , y 
indifferent, let alone being hostile, to the | ;, — with Minis M . 
elevation of that vast population which, ir t ' , t tains ‘ 
Mr. Bryce’s words, remained, up to the eve 
of emancipation, ‘tin their notions and | \% 
habits much what their ancestors wer $ Aue 
the forests of the Niger or the Congo,” their | > RSS = 
masters being ‘three or four thousand | 'S"' : 
years in advance of them in mental capacity | | 
and moral force.’’ A like condemnati : 


is now being visited on foreign igrants 

in comparison with native Amer s; and ; ores 
how absurd it would be, if this nt ; Vas W ers 
could not be excluded f t ntr tt : 

as the black Amer ns Cal t trud ‘ 


from it—to wish t t the 


schools and to keep them t 

of pariahs. Such act : . 
gacious as to re! ; 

trol of the health board : : 

numbers would be kept wo by ‘ 
mortality—as if there were no conta S 

for the rest of the com Sas Torts 

to prevent ‘absorption’? at t S 

have in them the seeds of t . 
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the least affront to the American People or to Con 
gress. If there were need to nominate a Minister in 
the place of Mr Monroe (which is not certainly the 

we, Mr. Washington should have left this task to 
the President who shall succeed him: but he has 
istutely profited by the few days remaining to him 
to put an affront on the French Government, and 
especially on Mr Monroe Mr Washington cannot 
but know that Mr. Jefferson, should he be chosen 
President, would not displace Mr. Monroe Mr 
Washington has adroitly profited by his oppor 
tunity to make the appointment himself, during the 
closing days of his Presideney. The state of sus 
pension in which T consider Mr. Pinekney is pot of 
such a nature as to prevent consultations ( pourpar 
fers between the French Minister and Mr Pinckney. 
They could discuss all sorts of subjects, and per 


haps with the more freedom because their inter 


views would not be direc thy official 
meas Mi 


America 


So lk Pinckney’s nomination shall be in 
the 


it remain in suspense 


suspense in until it receives Senate's 


contirmation, so long should 


in France 


This but an endorse 


ment shows it was sent to Citizen Caille, ‘‘ to 


note is without date, 
verify whether Mr. Pinckney’s nomination is 
unconstitutional, and promptly return me this 
Note.” An entry shows that the Directory 
decided that ** dignified ” to 
receive Pinckney in 


not be 
the 
Paine, and the new minister was promptly ex- 


it would 


way proposed by 


pelled from French territory. Unless Paine’s 
constitutional point was merely meant to cause 
delay and prevent the angry action which oc- 
curred, he was as hazy as Washington himself 
was about his right to make the appointment. 
It is also notable that in bis message of Decem- 
ber 7, 1706, Washington does not mention the 
change of ministers in France, Congress being 
informed of it January 19, but little over six 
weeks before the inauguration of Adams. 

The last of my new documents are letters 
exchanged between Paine and Talleyrand, who 
became Minister of Foreign Relations inthe 
summer of 1797. It will be borne in mind that 
the Directory had taken up the position that, 
during its war with England, it would deal 
with American ships and cargoes precisely as 
(America permitted England to deal with the 
same. If England was permitted to capture 
American ships, provisions, and seamen to be 
used against France, France would capture and 
utilize them against The treaty of 
1778, which forbade France such captures, had 
been rendered injurious to her by the British 
treaty, which allowed United States provi 
their 
compensation. 


England. 


sions to be seized at sea, on way to 


France, on stipulation of 
Paine did not comprehend that, under this st1- 
pulation, the seizureof American provisions at 
sea by England was regarded with equanimity 
On September 30, 


by American shippers. 


1797, he wrote (in English) to Talleyrand: 


*Cirizen Minister: I promised you some obser 


vations on the state of things between France and 
America. I divide the case into two parts: first, 
With respect to some method that shall effectually 
put an end to all interruptions of the American 
Commerce; secondly, with respect to the captures 
it have been made on that Commerce. 
As to the first case (the interruption of the Ame 
i ( merce by France), it has its foundation in 
the British Treaty, and it is the continuance of that 
Treaty that renders the remedy difficult Besides, 
the American administration has blundered so much 
the business of treaty-making that it is probable 


iking another with France. 
ethod left, and there is but 
one, that IL can see, t Will be effectual 

fation ( ent That America 


i Nat i 


m ray i hu pu 


it will blunder again inn 
Phere is, however, one 


It isa non 





agrees not 
who shall 
any qoods, wares, 


, 


ports 
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‘** But it would be far better if this non-importation 
convention were to be a general Convention of Na- 
tions acting asa Whole. It would give a better pro- 
tection to Neutral Commerce than the armed neu 
trality could do. I would rather be a Neutral Na- 
tion under the protection of such a Convention, 
which costs nothing to make it, than be under the 
protection of a navy equal to that of Britain. 
France should be the patron of such a Convention 
and sign it It would be giving both her consent and 
her protection to the Rights of Neutral Nations. If 
England refuse to sign it she will nevertheless be 
Ien- 
close you a plan I drew up about four months ago, 
Madison 


obliged to respect it, or lose all her Commerce 


when there was an expectation that Mr. 
would come to France. It has lain by me ever since. 

* The second part, that of settlement for the Cap 
tures, I will make the subject of a future 
Salut et respect.” 


corre- 
spondence 

The enclosure is a ‘‘ Maritime Compact,” of 
nine articles, by which the nations agree to 
close their ports against the ships and com- 
merce of every country that interrupts neu- 
tral commerce, and unite to punish the offend- 
ing country. The flag of this international as- 
sociation is to be the imitation of a Rainbow. 

Talleyrand’s answer (in French) is dated Oc- 
tober 6: 

*Thave the honor to return you, Citizen, with very 
sincere thanks, your Letter to General Washington, 
which you have had the goodness to show me. 

“Thave received the letter you have taken the 
trouble to write me, the 9th of this month [Vendé- 
miaire I need not assure you of the appreciation 
with which I shall receive the further suggestions 
you promise on the means of terminating in a dura- 
ble manner the differences which naturally excite 
your interest as a patriot and as a Republican. Ani 
mated by such a principle, your ideas cannot fail to 
cast valuable light on the discussion which has been 
raised, and which should have for its end a reunion 
of the two Republics, in whose alienation the ene- 
mies of Liberty triumph ™ 


Paine’s ‘‘ Maritime Compact,” translated by 
Bonneville, distributed among all the 
ministers of Europe (1800), and embodied in 
one of the author’s ‘“ Letters to the American 
People” (1803). The original manuscript of 
this American letter is in the possession of Mr. 
W. F. Havemeyer. 


was 


Moncure D. Conway. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY’S OLD MASTERS. 
LONDON, January 5, 1895. 

THE Royal Academy has never made such 
rich amends for its summer show as in this 
year’s winter exhibition. The twenty-sixth 
collection of Old Masters brought together in 
Burlington of the finest 
hung for many winters—so fine, indeed, that 
the Venetian pictures at the New Gallery suf- 
fer sadly by comparison. Moreover, the Aca- 
demy has made what, for it, must be counted 
quite a new departure. The exhibition before 
now has often included masterpieces, though 
perhaps these have never been as many, nor 
selected with as much discrimination and in- 
telligence. But the Academy has so seldom, 
throughout the century of its career, offered 
anything in the shape of novelty, that it is the 
new departure which first claims attention. 
It is of genuine importance because of the 
influence revealed and the promise given. 

The new feature, then, is the ‘collection il- 
lustrating the sculptor-goldsmith’s art, chief- 
lv of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 
The custom at the winter show has long been 
to fill the water-color rooms with a special 
series, complete in itself, representing the 
work of a single artist whom it was thought 
well—for honor. 
Thus, last year Stothard was chosen for the 


House proves one 


one reason or another—to 
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purpose, and the year before, Alfred Stevens. 
It was late in the day to pay this tribute to 
Stevens, who was never recognized by the 
Academy during his life. The choice pointed 
to the influence of sculptors, like Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Onslow Ford, who are in close sym- 
pathy with and, like him, have 
at times devoted themselves to those minor 
branches of sculpture here classified as the 
sculptor goldsmith’s art; but more particu- 
larly Mr. Gilbert. Since then, Mr. Frampton, 
who may also, for the sake of definition, be 


Stevens, 


called decorator as well as sculptor, has been 
elected an Associate, and the influence has 
been strengthened. Certainly in no other 
way is it easy to explain how the Academy 
has come to depart so far from its traditions 
as to exhibit work suggestive rather of the 
Arts and Crafts Society, or an exhibition of 
decorative art. There are cases filled with ex- 
amples of the jewelry designed by Italians 
aud Spaniards, Flemings and Germans, in 
days when every jeweller was an artist, not a 
manufacturer; and most notable, in this sec- 
tion, is Sir J. C. Robinson’s collection of 


rings, which includes very beautiful inta- 
glios, cameos, and scarabs. There are old 


chalices and cups of gold, exquisite silver re- 
poussé work, bronze medallions and plaques, 
ivories, snuff-boxes, bonbonniéres, and, in a 
word, al] the dainty odds and ends designed 
by the artist craftsmen for people who de- 
lighted in such extravagant trifles. To add to 
the interest, many original designs for this 
work have been hung in the 
among them one or two uncommonly good 
pen-drawings by Diirer, and elaborate sketch- 
es by Holbein. 

Now, one of the grave charges against the 
Academy is its indifference to all art save the 
painter’s and the sculptor’s. The treatment it 
accords to water-color and black-and-white is 
little less than a scandal. 
artist (the term has been made useful by cus- 
tom despite the contradiction it implies) has 
again and again maintained his 
be still more scandalous. He is 
corded the little obscure corner granted to il- 
lustrator and etcher in the summer exhibition, 
nor has he ever been represented in the list of 
Associates and Academicians, though at least 
one steel (or reproductive) engraver has hith- 
erto been supposed to satisfy the claims of all 
black-and-white men. Therefore, the Acade- 
my’s first recognition of the applied arts seems 
to hold out promise of a broader and more 
enlightened policy for the future. The chances 
are it will lead to nothing; 
said, the applied arts now acknowledged offi- 
cially are limited to the few that appeal more 
directly to the sculptor. But if the Academy 
continues to extend its patronage to gold and 
silversmith and gem-engraver, can it, in rea- 


same room, 


But the decorative 


grievance to 
not even ac- 


and, when all is 


son, deny the rightful demands of the designer 
of wall-paper and tapestry, of stained glass 
and pottery ? This is the question involved, 
and it is really of far more immediate impor- 
tance than the actual objects shown. 
faith in academies, literary or artistic, may 
not be very great; but still, so long as there 
isan Academy of Arts in England, it would be 
as well for artists if it were to become some- 
thing more than a close corporation for a 


One's 


small group of painters and a few sculptors 
and architects. 

It must be confessed that, but for the ques- 
tion at issue, the sculptor-goldsmith’s crea- 
tions prove less delightful than the paintings. 
As usual, the Old Masters are Dutch and Fle- 
mish, Italian and Spanish, French and Ger- 


man, while the ‘‘ deceased masters of the Bri- 











tish school,’ as the C 


gue always cal 

them, bring the collection, in point of tim 
down almost to our own generation. But 
general arrangement and scope accustomed 
rules are observed more than i Istol 
udgment has been shown, not lv in se 
ing, but in leaving out. The result is, that 
walls do not offend by the rubbish that ! 
hief drawback to all collections of Old Mast 
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New Gallery's show of Venetian art his 
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that *‘cold color”; the 


* and 


pl ainst 
Willoughby 


most distinguished 


test ag 
Lady Eardley” be 


And the Rom 


all the enchanting variations of Lady 
ton’s enchanting face which his name 
talogue leads one to expect. Even t 
burns and Lawrences are exceptionally 


and a far earlier master, but too little know 
William Dobson, the pupil of Vandyck, can} 
studied in a portrait of a young manin arm 
which has much of the dignity and serenity « 
a fine Rembrandt. 

The landscapes are not less famous. 1 
has been hung, for instance, *‘ The Cotta 
Door” of Gainsborough, the property t 
Duke of Westminster, one of the most talk 
about of all the landscapes which during 1} 
lifetime littered up his ball and stud wai 
ing for the purchasers who rarely can v 
in the years when he could scar paint p 
traits fast enough to meet his commiss 
Constable’s *‘ Dedham Val und Scene 
the River Stour” are both here; and thi rt 
excellent Turners, none more masterly tl 
the Mortlake, showing one of the great curv 
the Thames makes between its low banks, ar 
giving marvellous effects of light i 
phere, not always to be had in this paint 
more e¢ centri mpressions, 
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private galleries. More than one canvas 
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which was 6,000 francs at first, and was after- 


wards reduced to 1,500, was paid by all the sue- 


cessive governments till 1834. Duplay bim- 
self was compromised in the conspiracy of 
Babeuf, but he was released and remained 
quiet till his death, which took place in 1820 

M. Lenotre has had the curiosity to look for 
the Hotel de la Providence, the little inn where 
Charlotte Corday teok a room when she ar- 
rived from Caen with the intention of killing 
the monster Marat 
istence, in one of the dingiest streets in the 
neighborhood of the Place des Victoires It is 
no longer an inn, but the adjoining house has 


This house is still in ex- 


become one under the name of Hotel de rane 
fort. The legend has followed the business, 
and there is now in this Hotel de Francfort a 
room which is shown as one occupied by Char- 
Charlotte left the Caen dill- 
gence at twelve o’clock and hired a porter who 
brought her trunk to the Hotel de la Provi- 
She was tired from her long journey 


lotte Corday. 


dence. 
and remained in her room: the next day she 
tried in vain to see Marat at the Convention. 
She knew nothing of his habits, but she soon 
found out that her only chance to see him was 
to go to his house. The next day she bought a 
common kitchen knife, took a cab, and had 
herself conducted to the house where Marat 
lived—a sort of bourgeois hotel, with a porte- 
cochére, a little inner court, an open staircase. 
The plan given by M. Lenotre shows very 
clearly the disposition of Marat’s apartment. 
He lived there with his mistress, Simonne 
Evrard, her sister Catherine Evrard, and bis 
own sister, Albertine Marat. Marat, as is well 
known, received Charlotte Corday in his bath 
While they were talking, Simonne entered a 
moment, with a potion which she was prepar- 
ing for him, She took two dishes, in which 
was prepared the meat for the evening repast, 
and left t 
she heard a great scream; she reéntered 


1@ room, She was hardiy out when 
everything was already covered with blood 
Charlotte, very pale, was standing; she had 
placed her knife on some newspapers. 

M. Lenotre does not exactly know what to 
savy about Charlotte Corday; he cannot under 
stand how a well-born young woman, educated 
in religious ideas, could execute her crime so 
coldly, without hesitation. He finds her al 
most too sublime. To a question of Fouquier 
de Tinville’s she answered: **Oh, the monster! 
When he asked 
her, ** Who could ‘have inspired in you so much 
‘Thad no need of the 
hatred of others. | bad enough of my own.” 


he takes me for an assassin.” 
hatred ?” she replied: 


She was serene in her prison and serene on the 
scaffold, She was a descendant of the heroic 
Corneille. The only authentic portrait of ber 
is that made during the trial by Hauer, which 
is pow in the museum of Versailles. Her hair 
was blonde, her eyes blue, her skin very white. 
She is represented in this portrait with a white 
cap, and a white fichu folded on ber breast; a 
lock of hair falls on one side over her shoulder 
The features of the face are very noble and 
striking, <A friend of mine has portrait of 
her unfinished, made by our great Baudry: 
from what sources’ Icould not tell. [tis diffi 


cult to imagine anything more striking. It is 
certainly singular that France, in her great 
trials, should find women representatives of 


her deepest and most legitimate instincts. 
Jeanne d’Are is the poetical figure which will 
always represent the uprising of popular France 


against invasion, against foreign dominatio 


Charlocte Corday will always represent the 
reaction of innocence and virtu vainst the 
cruel tyrants who sent every day virtuous and 


Innocent Victlais to the pulllotine. 





The 


Nation. 


There is a great variety of horrors in this 
‘Paris Révolutionnaire.” A chap- 
ter is given to the Abbaye, where took place 


volume of 


the massacre of the prisoners on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1742. The prison, which was a part of 
the ancient abbey of Saint-Germain des Prés, 
was on that day full of soldiers who had es 
caped from the massacre of the Tuileries on 
the 10th of August, of relations of émigrés, 
journalists, priests, aristocrats of all ranks. 
(me of the priests who were in the Abbaye, 
the Abbé de Salamon, who escaped miracu- 
lously, has left an account of what he saw 
on that day; his manuscript has only recently 
been found in Rome. He was an internuncio 
of the Pope; he had previously been a counsel- 
M. Lenotre en- 
ters into minute details as to the places where 


lor of the Parlement of Paris. 


the massacres occurred in the courts of the 
\bbaye, and he shows conclusively that the 
Maillard, 
who, during that bloody night of September, 


number of the victims was 270. 


constituted himself a judge and went through 
the mockery of justice, was a young man twen- 
ty-nine years old; he had played his part on 
all the great days of the Revolution; he be- 
came the leader of the mob at the Abbaye, and 
for three days multiplied his functions, judged 
the prisoners, ordered the summary execution 
of all the priests, presently (at the Carmel- 
ite prison) examined more prisoners, had many 
executed, and saved a few—which allowed him 
afterwards, ina pamphlet which he wrote for 
his defence, tosay: ‘Tam not a man of blood.” 
We find 
him in 1793 in the police, at the head of sixty 
men who were hunting the suspects, keeping 


He was familiarly called Tape dur. 


for himself all their assignats, imprisoned for 
his robberies at the Force, released, and finally 
dying of consumption on the 15th of April, 
174, at the age of thirty-one. 

The salon of Mme. Roland has furnished a 
chapter to M. Lenotre. He shows us first the 
house where she was born on the Quai de 
lHorloge, afterwards the Hdétel de Calonne 
et de Lionne, which was the Ministry of the 
Interior in 1792, when Roland was minister ; 
the great drawing-room of the ministry, re- 
constituted with its admirable panels, after 
inedited drawings in the Cabinet des Estampes. 
hese numerous engravings give great value 
and charm to the exact and minute studies of 
M. Lenotre; and all lovers of old Paris, all 
who are interested in our Revolutionary pe- 
riod, will find something to enjoy or to learn 
in a book which takes us from the old Tuileries 
to Danton’s home in Arcis and in Paris, from 
the Club of the Jacobins to’ the Club of the 
Cordeliers, and which brings us in the end to 
the prison of Marie Antoinette and the Con- 
ciergerie Sunt lacryma rerum, said the 
Latin poet; these stones of the Conciergerie 
have their terrible eloquence, and so have all 
the houses and dwellings with which M. Le- 
notre has made himself and makes us fa- 


miliar. 


‘ ’ ’ 
Correspondence. 
THE A. P. A. IN MONTANA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Every sober citizen, loyal to the fun- 
lamental principles of American institutions, 
will tind food for retleetion in the following 
incident 

The Republicans of the Montana Legislature, 
having uominated in caucus Mr. Thomas H. 


Carter for one of the United States Senators 
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to be elected at this session, the American 
Protective Association of Montana sent a 
lengthy protest to be read in the House of 
Representatives, warning all members against 
voting for a Romanist of any character, recit- 
ing as a threat some recent State history to 
show the strength of the A. P. A., and rehears- 
ing some evidences of Papal ascendancy inthis 
country. Among other things, it claimed a 
vote of over 8,000 in Montana out of a total 
vote of about 50,000, 

But note the reception given to this surpris- 
ing communication. Scarcely had the clerk 
read aloud the title of the document and its 
opening sentence, When a member jumped to 
his feet and vehemently moved that it be laid 
on the table. A dozen men rose to second the 
Not con- 
tent with this, a member then moved that it 


motion, which passed unanimously. 


be sent back immediately as having been un- 
read. This, too, received a dozen seconds 
and went through without a dissenting vote. 
The Butte contingent of the A. P. A. seems 
to have been fired with indignation at this 
summary disposal of their solemn warning. 
A train was chartered, and at an early hour 
on Tuesday morning—the day set for a formal 
vote in both houses for United States Senators 
adeputation of 100 members of the A. P. A. 
arrived in Helena, 
ceeded to 
phasis certain refractory legislators, but were 


They immediately pro- 
‘interview ~ with considerable em- 
dumfounded at meeting with an absolute re- 
Their 


astonishment increased almost to stupefac- 


fusal to entertain their propositions, 


tion when certain hard-pressed legislators re- 
Pr. A. in 


order to regain independence for their votes. 


signed their membership in the A. 


When the vote was taken at about eleven A. M., 
of that day, it was found that not a single vote 
had been influenced even by the personal pre- 
sence and angry threats of the Butte delega- 
tion. A STAUNCH PROTESTANT. 


BOULDER, MONTANA, January 18, 1595. 


HOME MARKET NOT ENOUGH 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Last week in Cincinnati a convention 
was held at which a National Association of 
the Manufacturers of the United States was 
organized. Over 400 delegates, representing 
all parts of the country, were present. The 
ceremonies were opened by a speech from Gov, 
McKinley, and the politics of a large majority 
of those present was intensely Republican. 
The spirit, however, which pervaded the en- 
tire proceedings of the convention is most sig- 
nificant, for it is remarkable that a large group 
of manufacturers should meet at a time of de 
pressed business, especially after a reduction 
of the tariff, and not in any way attempt to 
draft a resolution asking fer a restoration of 
duties. Onthe contrary, these men here in- 
augurated a new policy—that of extended 
At last they find America is 
not big enough for Americans! 


foreign trade. 


The basis of this movement was a fact pre 
sented by Mr. M. E. Ingalls in bis speech on 
Wednesday last. He stated that since 1860 our 
population had increased about 170 per cent., 
while our manufacturing interest had deve- 
loped SOU per cent. The proceedings of the 
convention were all termed ‘* protective” : but 
is not this word beginning to have a new sig- 
nificance? The strongest expression of a high- 
tariff character passed by the convention is 
the following sort of platform embodied in its 
constitution : 


‘To the largest possible extent our home 
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market should be retained and suppl 
own producers, and r foreign t 
should be extended in every d 


manner not inconsistent therewith 


Very truly yours 


INFLI 
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their treatment in all medical cases from tri- 
vial to grave. The organization of hospitals 
and the hospital service, the supply of drugs, 
of surgical instruments, the control of the 
dietary of the sick, the treatment of conva- 
lescents—in short, all the multifarious adminis- 
tration of the medical department, is lucidly 
discussed. 

‘In the Heart of the Bitter-Root Mountains,’ 
by ‘‘Heclawa”’ (A. L. A. Himmelwright), 
which bears the imprint of the Putnams, is 
noteworthy as containing probably the best 
inap ever published of the huge nest of moun- 
tains in central Idaho, west of the main ridge 
which forms the divide between that State 
and Montana, though the scale is too small to 
show much detail. This region was first tra- 
versed by Lewis and Clark in 1805, and again 
in 1806, and we hardly heard anything more 
about it till 1854, when Mullan followed the 
Lo Lo or Northern Nez Percé trail, and made 
a sketchy route-map which was published in 
1. I. Stevens’s volume of the Pacific Railroad 
Reports. It became somewhat better known 
during the Nez Percé war, when Howard and 
Gibbon chased Chief Joseph through Idaho. 
The best map we have between Lewis and 
Clark’s (published in 1814) and this one of Mr. 
Himmelwright’s, is a scarcely known sheet, 
twenty-five miles to the inch, by George Ben- 
son Nicholson, 1866, published with a pamphlet 
of the Northwestern University of Illinois, 
May 1, 1887, by Prof. Oliver Marcy, entitled 
‘““The Lou Lou Trail.” None of the various 
other maps we have examined—both civil and 
military—are of the slightest value; for itisa 
fact that an area in Idaho larger than some 
of our States is less known geographically 
than some equal areas in Central Africa and 
within the arctic circle. Mr. Himmelwright’s 
book is the story of the Carlin hunting-party 
in that region, which acquired such sensational 
notoriety a year or so ago from the distressing 
incident of the abandonment of a cook, mori- 
bund with uremia, to save the lives of the 
rest. This seems to have been justified by the 
extremity to which the party were reduced, 
and should not have made a scandal; the real 
criticism to be passed is, that those young fel- 
lows had no business to be in such a place at 
that season of the year. 

‘In Cairo and Jerusalem’ (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.), by Mary T. Carpenter, consists of. 
sketches of scenes in and about these two cities. 
The author has some ability for graphic de 
scription, but her work is marred by care- 
lessness and occasional flippancy. The chap 
ters descriptive of the sheikh’s house, the Copts, 
and the Jewish colony near Jerusalem are the 
most interesting. <A striking proof of the 
change coming over Palestine is the fact that 
while thirty years ago there was not a house 
outside of the walls of Jerusalem, ‘‘now a 
solid flank of hospitals, convents, and dwell- 
ings reaches out almost as far as the eye can 
see.” The price of land has risen in some in- 
stances twenty-four-fold. The largest proprie- 
tors are apparently the Russian monks, who 
‘have acquired almost one-fourth of the city.” 

The Japan Society in London gives evidence 
of an active life in having on December 31, 
Int4, 6384 members. The president is the 
Japanese Minister, the Viscount S. Aoki, and 
the honorary secretaries have their office at 20 
Hanover Square, London, W. In volume 
second of Transactions and Proceedings in 
I8Y2-3 there are two valuable papers. Consul- 
General N. Okoshi writes upon Japanese pro- 
verbs, in which, besides giving a list of seve- 
ral score of these coins of speech, he shows how 
Japanese children learn them from the alpha- 
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bet ‘ proverb cards,” on each of which is one 
of these products of ‘the wisdom of many and 
The large number of figura- 
tive expressions is also interesting, but these 
reveal the almost total lack of personification 
characteristic of the Japanese and other lan- 
guages of Chinese Asia. Mrs. C. M. Salwey, 
the daughter of Dr. Birch of the British 
By her 
analyses and descriptions she shows how as- 
tonishingly large a place the fan holds in 
Japanese etiquette and economy, as well as in 
history and esthetics. The folding fan is a 
pure Japanese invention, and, according to the 
testimony of Chinese historians, was intro- 
duced into China from Japan in the fifteenth 
century, -while the flat fan is an evolution 
from the palmetto-leaf. With annotations by 
the learned secretaries and a description of the 
loan exhibition of fans, the paper is richly re- 
inforced. It is not probable, however, that, 
in the present war with China, the iron-boned 
fan so much in vogue with the medieval 
Japanese commanders is any longer used as a 
weapon either of offence, defence, or indica- 
tion. 

The Filson Club of Louisville, as number 10 
of its publications relating to the history of 
Kentucky, has issued a sumptuous volume, by 
Richard Ellsworth Call, on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Rafinesque. Constantine Samuel Ra- 
finesque, the son of a Frenchman by a German 
wife, born in Turkey, educated in France and 
Italy, later a merchant in Sicily, a naturalist, 
professor of languages, and quack doctor in 
America, was one of the most eccentric cha- 
racters in our early scientific annals. His re- 
lation to Kentucky arose from hisappointment 
in 1819 to a professorship in the Transylvania 
University at Lexington. The college was 
then honored by the presidency of Dr. Horace 
Holley (whose name is systematically mis- 
spelled throughout the volume), and had a dis- 
tinguished reputation as a centre of learning. 
Rafinesque was its first professor of natural 
science and modern languages, and spent seven 
years in Lexington. He possessed much ill- 
digested learning, extraordinary enthusiasm 
for travel, collecting and naming plants and 
animals; colossal vanity, unusual credulity, 
and yet a singularly fertile mind. In the ear- 
lier part of his life he was an acute and prolific 
writer, especially on botany and ichthyology. 
Under the pressure of misfortune his mind 
gradually gave way, and his later writings are 
mere literary curiosities. Not without genius, 
his work is generally wanting in common 
sense. The chief result for American science 
left by his laborsis a flood of contested, largely 
unidentifiable, names, over which authors have 
quarrelled from year to year. Prof. Call’s 
memoir is sympathetic and interesting, and is 
supplemented by a useful bibliography of Ra- 
tinesque’s publications, most of which are now 
very rare. 

The first (January) number of the Astrophy- 
sical Journal, ‘an international review of 
spectroscopy and astronomical physics,” can 
scarcely disappoint any of its friends and sub- 
scribers, unless there was expectation of ele- 
mentary and popular papers. Nine articles 
fill the body of this issue, and their authors’ 
names—Michelson, Barnard, Rowland, Rice, 
Pickering, and others—are sufficient guaran- 
tee of the worth of the magazine, were any 
needed. Of course these papers are too tech- 
nical for notice here, but we may record that 
Prof. Pickering writes on the discovery of va- 
riable stars from their photographic spectra, 
Mr. Ellery (her Majesty’s astronomer at Mel- 
bourne) presents several drawings of Mars 


the wit of one.” 


Museum, writes on Japanese fans. 





with the great 4-foot retlector last May and 
June, Prof. Riccd relates attempts at photo- 
graphing the solar corona from the summit of 
Mount Etna; and every one delighting in fine 
pictorial presentation will rejoice at seeing 
the excellent reproductions of Mr. Barnard’s 
splendid photographs of the Milky Way. The 
departments of minor contributions, notes, 
and reviews are ample. The young and gifted 
editor of this new journal, by the way, Prof. 
George E. Hale of the University of Chicago, 
has just been awarded the Janssen prize of the 
French Academy for his original and success- 
ful researches in detailed photography of the 
sun’s surface and surroundings. 

To the January number of the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. G. A. Aitkin, well known for his 
interesting discoveries in eighteenth-century 
literature, contributes an astonishing “find” 
in regard to Defoe’s ‘True Relation of the Ap- 
parition of one Mrs. Veal,’ hitherto supposed 
to be one of the most veracious lies in litera- 
ture. In collating the text of the ‘True Rela- 
tion’ he found in the British Museum copy of 
the fourth edition of the pamphlet a manu- 
script Latin note indicating that the writer 
had questioned Mrs. Burgrave, whom Defoe 
represents as seeing the apparition, as to the 
accuracy of the statements contained in the 
pamphlet, and had corrected his copy in the 
few details necessary to bring it into complete 
accordance with her experience. Further in- 
vestigation has enabled Mr. Aitkin to verify 
several of Mrs. Veal’s references to individuals, 
and to draw the moral that Prof. Minto was 
scarcely justified in calling Defoe ‘‘ perhaps 
the greatest liar that ever lived.” 

A biography of D’Entrecasteaux, the fa- 
mous French navigator who commanded the 
expedition in search of La Pérouse and ex- 
plored the coasts of New Caledonia and Tas- 
mania, by Baron, Hulot, occupies nearly the 
whole of the last Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie. It is illustrated by several portraits 
and charts. 
French expedition in 1860 in the western 
Sudan, and of a more recent exploration of 
the region lying in the French Congo between 
Stanley Pool and Loango on the Atlantic 
coast. The map, which is full of minute de- 
tails, shows the care and diligence with which 
the possessions of France in West Africa are 
being exploited. 

A brief review of the work done by the 
United States Coast Survey in Alaska during 
the year 1898 is contributed to Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen for December, 184, by Mr. A. 
Lindenkohl. The other articles are upon the 
orography of the Spanish Peninsula, the geo- 
logy of eastern Central Asia, and the dyna- 
mics of the atmosphere. This number also con- 
tains the usual classified index of the geo- 
graphical publications of the year. Though 
far from complete, it is significant as showing, 
not only by the absolute decline of this litera- 
ture, but by its change of character and loca- 
tion, that the work of the explorer is nearly 
finished. The whole number of publications 
noticed is 762, against 851 for 1893, and 1,170 
and 2,002 for the two previous years. Africa has 
dropped from 542 to 102, and occupies the last 


There are also accounts of a 


place among the continents ; Europe heading 
the list with 192, America following with 13s, 
and Asia 134. As compared with last year, 
Europe and Africa have lost, America has 
gained slightly, and Asia considerably. Ina 
supplemental number Dr, Carl Sapper de- 
scribes the physical geography of Guatemala. 
The accompanying maps show both the geo- 
logical features and the distribution of the 
flora of the countvy. 
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The western section of the Siberian Railway 
is finished to Omsk, and passenger trains have 
been running between St. Petersburg and this 
place, a distance of 2,128 miles, since Septem 
ber, IStH. 
half days. 
Consul-General Jonas, ** the mountain section, 


The time occupied is four and a 
According to the report of our 


200 miles in length, has been constructed with- 
out tunnels, at a cost of only 87,000 rubles 
(about $43,500) per mile—that is, about 15,000 
rubles less than the original estimate.” This 
railway opens up an area of land suitable for 
agriculture, and especially 
in extent as the States of Illinois, lowa, and 


wheat, as large 


Wisconsin combined. <A tide of immigration 
is already turned thither from European Rus- 
sia, 18,000 settlers having arrived last summer 
The Geological Survey of Missouri has re 
cently published two colored maps—the Be 
Mountain 
pamphlets of explanatory text, the tirst bein 
prepared chiefly by Mr. C. H. Gordon, the 
Winslow, 
The maps are ona scale of a mile to 


vier and the Iron sheets —with 


second by Messrs Haworth, and 
Nason. 
an inch from original survevs, and in their 
published form are very handsome products 
The text for the Lron 


Mountain sheet contains some interesting il 


of cartographic art. 


lustrations, one showing a group of large 
granite boulders produced by local disintegra 
tion; another presenting a general view of 
the St. Francois Mountains, a name here ad 
voeated for the peaks of the [ron Mountain 
district, 
gained their mountain structure and form 


composed of ancient rocks which 


even in pre-Silurian time, and which are thus 
to be distinguished from the surrounding up 
land of the Ozark plateau of horizontal Silu 
rian and later rocks. The texts dwell espe 
cially on the economic products of the tw 
districts, iron ores and coal 

In the January number of the 
Historical and Genealogical Register one re 
marks as important a contribution of deeds of 
the Mather family of West Leigh, Lan 
cashire, 1609 to 1632, from Mr. J. P. Rvlands 
of Birkenhead Mr. Waters’s ‘‘ Genealogical 
‘anings in England” 


fulness the wills of the Saltonstall 


ontinue with mu 





onnection, 
to which are added a Willoughby assortment 
and many others. Edward Palmer of London 
lied 1624) would fain have set up an Aca 
lemia Virginiensis et Oxoniensis in Virginia 





The scholars of the said University 
avoiding of idleness at their hours of recrea 
tion, shall have two painters, the one f 
colors and the other for water-colors, wt 
shall be admitted Fellows in the same Colleg: 
And further my will and mind is that tw 


yrinders, the one for oil colors and the other 


for water-colors, and also colors, oil and gun 
waters shall be provided from time to time at 
the costs and charges of the said | eve, be 
seeching God to add a blessing hes 
tents 
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apropos of Prof. Rhys Davida’s lectures). The 


library has, we learn, an ‘invaluable bibli 
ography of municipal government, comprising 
about 1,000 slips, and as yet unpublished,” the 


work of a woman. 


The revision for the second time, but more 
thoroughly, of bis‘ American Commonwealth,’ 
by Mr. Bryce 
little less arduous than that of the original 


Macmillan), has been a labor 


composition. Besides the ordinary distractions 
of the political arena, Mr. Bryce has had heavy 
duties and responsibilities as president of the 
Board of Trade. He has, let us not weary in re- 
peating, been further handicapped by the neces 


sity of manufacturing his book in two cor 





tries separated from each other by a week's 
time and three thousand miles of space. The 
enumeration would still be incomplete which 
did not mention the difticulties inherent in the 
shifting nature of our own political 


ment. One mav see traces of this in the foot 





notes touching Dr. Parkhurst and the Lexow 
Committee, and in the footnote ?f writter 
recording the recent extraordinary Reput 

can successes in the South Even so l and 


intelligent an observer as Mr. Bryce must be 
ata loss how to interpret our latter-day mani 


festations. Happily the first half of his Work 





looks after itself, with need of 
since it sets forth the framework and practical 
working of our form of government, State and 
national. To the second part he has contribut 
ed four chapters from his own band. In one 


he returns to Tammany, and does Mr. Oakey 
Hall the 


weed Ring’s booty was ever trace 


justice to sav that no share in the 
while not omitting to notice that Mr. W 
ite’s ‘elaborate and unsparing portraits of 
these four gentlemen” in the North 4 

Review “evoked from them no contradictions 
and certainly gave rise to no legal pr 
ings,” such as Mr. Hall thought it prudent t 
launch against Mr. Brvee in Ex - 
chapter on the Home of the Nation is a 
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should be 


received than the redetermination, 


with the aid of the formule used by Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson (Lord Kelvin), which Prof. 
Perry now furnishes regarding the possible 
age of the earth. Somewhat more than thirty 
years ago Prof. Thomson announced, as the 
result of an ingenious calculation based upon 
the loss of the internal heat of the globe, a 


time limit to our planet of from 20,000,000 


to 400,000,000) years, minimum and maxi 
mum, with a resolution to 100,000,000 years as 
probably most nearly representing the actual 
This which 
ceived almost unchallenged up to the present 
the 


held by many of the more advanced geologists, 


period conclusion, has been re 


year, is largely at variance with views 
who see in the slow making of rock-masses and 
the numerous revolutions and changes which 
the organic life of the globe has passed through, 
evidences of a far greater antiquity than the 
physicists of the Thomson school were willing 
to concede, Prof. Perry, who is himself a pu- 
pil of Lord Kelvin, now comes to the assist 
ance of the geologists by stating (Nafure, Jan- 
uary 3), that if we 


assume, as we properly 


may, higher conductivity for the internal ma- 
terials of the earth than we know to belong to 
the 
likely condition under the excessive tempera- 
ture of the 
of time must be 


materials of the so-called crust—a very 


interior--then the Thomson limit 
very measurably increased; 
and, indeed, a startling calculation is made to 
show that ‘even for a perfectly solid earth an 
age 1,300 times the age given by Lord Kelvin” 
is not necessarily incompatible with such facts 
as are now known to us. [na personal letter 
and bearing date of 


addressed to Prof. Perry, g 
December 13, Lord Kelvin admits the force of 
Prof. 
scientific 


and, with a true 
“1 thought 


range from 20,000,000 to 400.000.0000 was prob 


Perry's arguments, 
submission, says: my 
ably wide enough, but it is quite possible that 
I should have put the superior limit a good deal 
higher—perhaps 4,000 instead of 400.” 
Meteorologists seem to be unanimous as to 
the necessity for investigation at high alti 
that is, as distinct 
These last do not meet 
every requirement, because they are, after all, 


tudes in free air from 


mountain stations. 
only points on the earth's surface, and therefore 
those at 
from 


present different phenomena from 


great elevations removed entirely the 


earth. Prof. Harrington, in a recent number 
of Aeronautics, recommends systematic ex- 
ploration of the upper air by kites and by 


both 
Pilot balloons carrying self-registering instru 
March, 
But he 


considers that the best exploration of free air 


balloons, with and without aeronauts. 


ments are always of use: one such, in 


IS93, reaching a height of ten miles 


may be accomplished by a meteorologist him- 
bal- 


stant 


self making the ascent twice a day in a 
the 


eries of notes, reaching a height each time of 


loon with iustruments, taking a con 
about 20,000 feet, and persevering in all wea- 
thers and seasons. This more than any other 
add to that 
logical knowledge which alone can be depended 


method would accurate meteoro 


upon for forecasting the weather. Probably 


the first to attempt bigh-altitude observations 


by kites was Mr. EF. Douglass Archibald of 
England, who sent up anemometers and ob- 
tained records of wind-velocity at a height of 
2,000) feet Later Mr. William A. Eddy of 
New Jersey perfected a kite which flies very 
steadily. A number of them strung *‘ tardem ™ 
have reached altitudes exceeding a mile, with 
important instruments attached Among 
other facts obtained with reference to aerial 
eddies was the rather interesting evidence that 
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urrents prevail beneath 
M. 
Hermite of Paris, in 1892, with a balloon carry- 

the 
height of 52,500 feet, or 
While 
ments give many valuable results, their ac 


marked ascending air-« 


cumulus clouds. Experiments made by 


ing automatic instruments, resulted in 


balloon’s reaching a 
about ten miles, the French experi- 
increased direct 
But 


serlin has experimented for 


curacy is lessened because the 
the 


Dr. Assmann of 


radiation of sun was disregarded 


over two vears in perfecting self-registering 
will undisturbed at 
His accounts, in the Zeitschrift 
fir Luftschifffahrt, of the voyages made by 


his balloon Cirrus carrying these instruments, 


instruments which work 


high altitudes 


is of great interest. The first attempt was in 


May, IN, in the presence of the German 
Emperor. In July a second ascent was made, 
the balloon reaching this time a height of 


03,500 feet, the greatest yet attained by any- 
thing made by man. All these attempts are 
treated at some length in the last numbers of 


the American Mete orological Journal, 


To explore the Korean language and lite- 
rature will be the task of American missiona- 
ries and scholars for some years to come.  Be- 
sides the monthly Korean Repository, already 
announced as projected at Séoul, we are in 
receipt of a valuable monograph of 250 pages 
on‘ Korean Grammatical Forms,’ by James 8. 
Gale (the title of ** Reverend,” either whole or 
abbreviated, seems to be dropping off rapidly 
in the mission fields as at home). Ona large 
page are given the written forms of actual ex 
amples of Korean speech taken from the lips 
of natives in various parts of the kingdom. 
The sentences are printed in en mun (native 
alphabetic characters) and in English transla- 
tion with Roman letters. A valuable feature 
is a pair of parallel vertical columns on the 
left, wherein are shown and contrasted the va- 
riations between en-niun print, or book-form, 
and the actual vernacular. As the Korean al- 
phabet is used almost wholly for the expression 
in translation of Chinese books, the en-mun 
standard forms do not give a// the colloquial 
The novels and children’s tales are a 
The stu- 
dent who wishes comfort and economy of eye- 
sight is not likely to attack a native edition 
while this luxury of white paper and good ink, 


endings. 
little more copious in this respect. 


clear type and fair margins, is before him. 
One is freshly impressed, in examining this 
scholarly work, with the likeness in structure 
of the Korean language to the Japanese, the 
honori- 
the 
impact of 


amazing wealth of conjunctions and 
between 
The 


doubtless, as 


fics, and the notable variations 


spoken and written forms. 
Western 


where nothing short of the reconstruction of 


ideas will in Japan 


Japanese rhetoric is proceeding), compel the 
shortening of sentences, and economy in the 
use of honorifics and conjunctions. The book 
is printed at the Trilingual Press, Séoul, and 
seems remarkably free from misprints. 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD'’S MEMOIRS. 


Vemoirs of the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Vacdonald, G.C.B., First 


Ale rander 


Prime Minister of 


the Dominion of Canada. By Joseph Pope. 
2 vols., Svo. London: Edward Arnold; Ot- 
tawa: J. Durie & Son. 1St4 


rue political admirers of the astute Canadian 


Premier who died at Ottawa in June, 1891, 


will find much in Mr, Pope’s memoirs on which 


to felicitate themselves and the Tory chief- 
tain’s enthusiastic following. Mn Pope, it 
must be said, has done well for his subject, 
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to be sure, as Sir Jobn Macdonald's 





private secretary for a number of years and 
his accredited biographer, bad unusual advan- 
tages, including access to state documents and 
official as well as private correspondence, ex- 
tending over half a century of Canadian poli- 
tical life. The subject of these memoirs, on 
the other hand, is fortunate in having as the 
annalist of his times not only a well-informed 
had 
known the Dominion Premier only in later 
life, when he had cast off a good deal of the 
‘old Adam” in and attained to the 
hard-won honors and dignity, the awards of a 
long, active, and, on the whole, 
We note this at the outset 
the laudatory strain which, quite pardonably, 


writer and loyal friend, but one who 


him, 


useful career. 
since it accounts for 


the memoirs, and for the fervor 
of the annalist who treats of the history, not 
quite so pardonably, from the point of view of 
Mr. 

f 


Pope is, of course, right in being loyal to his 


runs through 


the book's decorated and successful hero, 


late chief, and, in the literature of many pre- 
sent day political memoirs, he can cite innume- 
rable examples of writing history through the 
spectacles of him who has made it. We never- 
theless regret, in the present case, that forty 
years or so of stormy Canadian history should 
not have been written with more judicial im- 
partiality and less under the influence of close 
contact with the red ribbon of the Bath. Mr. 
Pope’s work, however, must be taken for what 
and that is 
mind, as one reads it, that it 


it is worth, not little, bearing in 
is idle to look in 
their equivalent—the 


life-reeord of an active participator in contem- 


personal memoirs or 
porary events—for the neutrality of the histo- 
rian. The frank partisanship of the volumes 
(especially that of the first has, on the 
other hand, this value, coupled with the fact 
that the narrative is authoritative, that it pre- 
sents the Tory as well as the individual casein 
the long and eventful history with which the 
work deals; and this must be of importance to 


one) 


the writer of any independent survey of Sir 
John Macdonald's era who may hereafter ap- 
pear. 

The interest of the biography toreaders on this 
side the boundary line is obviously not great, 
except as it manifests the policy of isolation 
and unfriendliness which marks the attitude 
of the Tory party in Canada in 
with the United States. We get an instance of 
this policy not only in the ultra-British tone of 
Ottawa polities, but more markedly in the man- 
Sir John Macdonald to- 
our commissioners at of the 
Washington Treaty. The biographer, in deal- 
ing with the treaty and the Ottawa Premier's 
the imperial 

with Cana- 
dian interests, lets us see how hard a bargain 


its relations 


ner and bearing of 


wards the time 


connection with it, as one of 


commissioners specially charged 
Sir John desired to make, and how much he an- 
tagonized his british fellow-representatives in 
Canadian claims the Commis- 


pressil 





upon 
sion, in the matter of the fisheries and the coast- 
ingtrade. But for the friendliness of Lord de 
Grey and his English colleagues, and their de 
sire, jointly with our own representatives, to 
bring the conference to a satisfactory issue, 
the negotiations, we see, came perilously near 
Macdonald's letters to 
Canadian colleagues on the negotiations 
our 


overthrow. Sir John 
his 
will be found curious reading to states- 
men and people, while they show how aggres- 
the tem- 


per, and how insistently he fought for his own 


sive was Canadian commissioner's 
hand, in spite of the advantage which Canada 
was to gain in submitting the tisheries clauses 
of the 


compensation by the United States, 


treaty to separate appreisement and 


Not 


less 








of the man, it would of course not be difficult 
to solve the secret of his almost unvarying 


success, unless one’s eyes were shut to, or the 
mind ignorant of, the methods of politicians 
in playing in our modern age the party game. 


To be just, however, there were more and 
higher things in Sir John Macdonald than the 
questionable gifts of the dexterous party 


leader and cajoler of his fellows. The endur- 
ing factors of his fame, besides administrative 
ability of a bigh order and hearty sympathy 
with the national aspirations, include personal 
honesty and a life of toil in the disinterested 
service of his country. 


NINE NOVELS. 
The 
D. Appleton & Co 


Greater Glory. By Maarten Maartens. 
A Change of Air. By Anthony Hope. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


The Indiscretion of the Duchess. By Anthony 


Hope. Henry Holt & Co. 

The God in the Cur. By Anthony Hope. Ap- 
pletons. 

The Matchmaker. By L. B. Walford. Long- 


mans, Green & Co, 


Love in Idleness. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Macmillan & Co. 
My Lady Rotha, By Stanley J. Weyman. 


Longmans. 

Eyes Like the Sea. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet Bain. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Two Worlds. By Maurus Jokai. 

Authorized translation by Mrs. Hegan Ken- 

Appletons. 


ms: ’ 
Timar’s 


nard. 
Mr. MAARTENS is anexceptionally clever writ- 
er, a saver of sayings, an observer of manners, 
a dissecter of morals, a moralizer upon life, a 
eynical humorist, a humorous cynic, a poet, a 
visionary, and a passionate enthusiast for free 
dom so far as it concerns the poorer half of 
Each of his novels breathes more 
or less of all traits. His latest, ‘The 
Greater Glory,’ runs riot in them all, but par- 
ticularly in that tense ‘‘scorn of kings” 
passion for social revolution which have made 


humanity. 
these 


and 
To scourge the sins of 


Holland by merciless delineation of its morals 
and customs is one thing; 


s0 many a novel dull. 


to confront the read- 
er of a novel with rhapsodies most like the 
pamphlets of socialism is another. In short, 
tensity is the sin of style into which this very 
The interest of his book 
less enthusiasm, but a_ lighter 
We confess to a distinct weariness of 


able writer is falling. 
demands not 
touch. 
the child of luxury who takes an incognito in 
the slums and writes poems for The Cry of 
the People. Nor do we find a convincing dif- 
ferentiation between the displaced Baron and 
the usurping Count. For all the details crowd- 
ed upon them, they do not stand out in vivid 
relief from each other or from any one else. 
The author's burning-glass light after all does 
not illuminate. It is too glaring. The pictures 
of Dutch society, the jealousies between the 
‘a dis 
tinction to be fathomed only by a Dutchwo- 


‘**Mevrouws” and the ‘Juffrouws,” 
man,” the passing flashes thrown upon life’s 
life’s Mr. 
Maartens’s wittiest and keenest mode; the dis 
appointment lies in the prolixity of the story 
(at bottom a passable one), and in the telling of 
it with that mixture of irony and indirection 
But 
the world cannot afford not to hope for more 
writing from the pen that says: ‘‘The Dutch, 


miseries and consolations, are in 


which is at once searing and bewildering. 





Nation. 


great in painting, are dead to poetry. Even in 
painting, imagination isa sin. It was by ima- 
gination that our common mother fell. Had 
she been content to perceive that an apple is 
an apple, she might have been in Paradise 
at this hour as many a substantial Dutch 
burgher-mother is.” 

Anthony Hope’s ‘Change of Air’ has the 
fresh sprightliness of all his works: the light 
and lively handling, the skill in keeping the 
little craft of story jauntily afloat, and the 
half-stagy dénouement, which frequently in 
Mr. Hope's stories holds a side glance to- 
wards dramatization. The sub-hero, Philip, 
is the real interest of the book in characteri- 
zation—a sortof George Warrington figure, on 
whom is saddled the and best of the 
book. The author loves him and has made 
him delightful. The hero, the genius, is more 
interesting to the women and men who sur- 
round him than the reader can well under- 
stand, but the hubbub his vagaries create in a 
country real enough, even to the 
inanities they give rise to. A good deal of 
padding has been done to supply the dra- 


wisest 


town is 


matis persone, and rather shapeless padding 
some of it is: but on it, as on a background of 
not uncomfortable cushions, one may pass an 
hour of temperate amusement. 

‘The Indiscretion of the Duchess’ returns to 
the vein of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ but in no 
way repeats that story. Mr. Hope’s devices 
in plot-making are distinctly his own. The 
most surprising inventions flow from his brain 
in novel combinations. Nineteenth-century 
adventures though they are, they are told 
with an old time air of romance that gives 
them the fascination of an earlier day; an air 
of good faith, almost of religious chivalry, 
gives reality to their extravagance. They come 
Moreover, what is lack- 
ing in many excellently told stories is the very 
sauce of the feast here, namely, a cleverness 
in epigram which marks Mr. Hope as a wit if 
he were not aromancer. Many thrilling tales 
have been written without containing such 
shrewd observations as these: ‘* Discretion has 
two meanings—whereof the one is ‘ Do it not,’ 
and the other ‘ Tell it not.”” ‘*We do not al- 
ways wish and hope for the same thing.” 

In ‘The God in the Car’ Mr. Hope strikes a 
note differing from any other in his lengthen 
ing scale—a note of less clarity and beauty 
than the others, but not without force. A man 
who rides, a Juggernaut, over all that lies be- 
tween him and his ambition is a good subject 
for astory. Tomake the story good, however, 
there should be proof, not statement only, of 
Juggernaut’s compelling power. This Jugger- 
naut, who subdues men, women, and children 
to his will, and steps on them to rise, is such 
an intolerable boor and bore that his influence 


near to being pious, 


It is easier to side with 
the few who snub him than with the ninety 
and nine who let him ride over them. One 
must, therefore, admire the plan rather than 
the execution of this story, and be grateful 
for a liberal meed of brilliant sayings in Mr. 


is hard to believe in. 


Hope’s most shining style— enough (sinister 
thought!) to make a calendar withal. 

If there is the ‘‘ patter” song, there is also 
the patter novel, and Mrs. Walford is its pro- 
phet, if not creator. ‘The Matchmaker’ is a 
very fair specimen of the school. 
and 


It goes on 


on amiably, observantly, humorously. 
The average mood of the average man and 
the average woman is reproduced with a skill 
which speaks well for the author's clear-sight- 
edness and deftness of pen. To lend shadow 
to the monotone of every-day life, the drama- 


tic and even the tragic are here and there 








invoked with not too great shock to the uni- 
ties. It is well-trained, expurgated tragedy, 
on the whole, suitable for family use, and we 
fancy in Mrs. Walford’s mind a preference for 
the domestic scenes to the glare of melodrama. 
She describes with positive unction, and as if 
from sheer exuberance of the humdrum, the 
village characters and their tiny concerns, but 
about her villains hang traces of bored con- 
scientiousness. The fluttering anxieties of two 
spinsters about ‘‘ the doings at the castle” fill 
page upon page; the childish banalities of the 
ladies of the castle fill pages more, so fatally 
well done as to carry their tiresome quality 
along with them, to some extent. The heroine 
who flashes like wildfire in and out, among the 
placidities of her fossilized kinsfolk in their 
Scotch island, is a merry, natural creature, 
young, piquant, meddlesome. The poor thwart- 
ed girl whose unhappy love story makes the 
tragedy of the book is possible enough for the 
purposes of a story, and is drawn with curi- 
ous alternations of elaboration and vagueness, 
And, after all else is said, there remains enough 
old-fashioned love- making to yield the old- 
fashioned reader a modicum of calm enjoy- 
ment. 

‘Love in Idleness* is a charming name fora 
Bar Harbor is a charming place. Mac- 
millan & Co. have published Mr. Crawford's 
story in noble print, on regal paper, with co- 
pious beautiful reproductions from  photo- 
graphs and less beautiful ones from drawings. 


story. 


The cover is stamped with a pretty gold net- 
work of flowers and leaves, a heart, and Mr. 
Crawford's autograph. There is some bright 
talk between the hero and the Professor on the 
boat which is taking them and the reader to 
Mt. Desert, but the between the 
colorless hero and the repellent heroine is so 


fencing 


near to slugging that one wishes there were 
decidedly Miss 
Fanny Trehearne should be disqualitied by the 
But 
standards, 


more idleness and less love; 
ramble as he will 
Mr. Crawford 
never fails to say many things that no one else 
says quite as well. 

‘My Lady Rotha’ has the excellences of 
Mr. 
qualities of adventure and chivalry woven into 
a whole whose interest is heightened by the 


umpire from playing. 


from his highest 


Weyman’'s other stories—their special 


glimpses into history which they furnish, ade- 
quately for the story-teller’s purpose, indeed, 
yet ostensibly rather than really. There is a 
strange likeness in the local colors used to de- 
pict Holland in the time of Bloody Mary, Paris 
in Richelieu’s day, and Germany during the 
Thirty Years’ War; but it is always a coloring 
removed enough from the contemporaneous to 
make the reader feel that he is moving ina 
stirring past, and to soothe his mind with a 
gentle complacency at the thought that in these 
attractive tales he 1s reading history. We 
trust that Mr. Weyman will not seek to height- 
en the excitement of his stories by piling Ossa 
on Pelion in the matter of military atrocities, 
but we perceive a slight crescendo in that di- 
rection, to be deplored if his works are to 
maintain their reputation as books in every 
way delightful for the young reader as well as 
the old. 

‘*Fiction is ceasing to bea branch of art, and 
fast becoming, instead, a branch of science,” 
says the translator of ‘ Eyes like the Sea.’ By 
way of antidote he introduces to us one of 
Jokai’s hundred and fifty novels, as a repre- 
sentative specimen of Hungarian literature, 
and as one that supplies in its features of inci- 
dent, invention, and humor a wholesome con- 
trast with other Continental novels of psycho- 
logy, physiology, and pessimism. Maurus Jo- 
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Jan. 31, 


kai, says the translator, may be said to 


created the modern Hungarian novel 
adds that to Jokai, a veteran, is lar 
the fact that in a degenerating state of 
elsewhere in Europe the Hungarian n 
mains healthy and humorous. For our 


we confess that the ‘cheery iality 


kai’s work, so insisted on by his tran 
does not forcibly stand out. We should rat 


call his humor the mother tinctur 
It is not bitter, it is even jolly, 1 


jollity that sits upon a profound melat 


like bubbles on a whirlpool. ‘This isa 
of illusion,” he seems to say; ** the only 

endure it isto joke “—an attitude less 
than of resi 
his book lies first in the autobiograp! 






ned pessimism 


tions, which tell of Jokai’s own experie! 
) 


author, and above all as sharer in the 1 
tion of “48, with astirring and affecting pi 


weXT, al 


of those ever-moving days 
feature of the work as a novel, is the 


portrait of Bessy, with eyes like the sea and 


career as varied as her eyes. She is 


terpiece of characterization \ eact 


where her adventures threaten to mal 


intolerable, her dazzling audacity, } 
source, and even a sort of misguided | 


compel the reader’s admiration rhe 


has remembered always to leave a drop 


manity at its most courageous in his a 
of this eccentric creature, which sav 
from being the conventional adv 
keeps the world her kin, however di 
she may be. Finally, there is a pl 
wit and epigram to be found in t 
novelist, and a full appreciation 
nesses of life, though no great be 
abundance. 

*‘Timar’s Two Worlds,’ by the sar 


is a larger work, more roman 


struction and more powerful in its situa 


a more fully fledged novel, in fa | 
is laid on criginal lines and in scen 
neyed by description Th Danub 


fiercest, and a certain ‘‘ownerless is 


the Danube, which blo us like t I 
idyllic harvest, form the backg it 
of rare and even terrible interest | 

of the downward trend of the man w 
mits himself the first false ste, 
mines to bear no longer a life ¢ \ 
ble, is full of significance as a ss 
sinner, while the miracu s 
withdrawal of the hero t | f 
love, and the wholly unever 
punishments and rewards among t 
and the guilty, make at jually 
peal to the artist and to the pess 

so much modern novel-writil is 
any point of view this isastriking, ev 
book, and it alone would 1 J 
writer about whose work hang 

ble atmosphere genius 

vention, the exubera 

instinct for the meanings of ¢t vs 
and spiritual, which dist 
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token 


writer 


of the 


amon 


growing 


this 
g English-speaking scholars, 


interest _in great 

Lu- 
with which the Ger- 
to deal. It 


not when 


clan's temperament is one 


man genius is parti untit 
by t 


for 


misconception 


‘ularly 


blunders aking him seriously 


generally writ too 
but 


his humor is 
for 
Mr. Irwin is rig 
the Gods as so much pure literature, 
with no missionary motive behind them. 
But 


when he*is se- 
rious rht in treating the Dia- 
logues of 
in delivering us from the rehabilitated 
Eng 


another delusion. 


Lucian of the Germans, lish scholars have 
Pater, whose 
delightful use of a fragment of the ‘ Hermoti- 
mus’ * Marius’ 


foisted on us 


in is largely responsible for 


Lucian’s vogue, imposed him on the popular 
mind as a The ‘ Hermotimus’ had 
to be considerably assisted in bearing out this 
but, 


gentleman. 


view, when all was done, Lucian emerged 
from Pater’s refinery with the hall-mark of an 
Oxford Mr. Irwin has adopted this 
thoug It is 


gracious task to remind his readers that 


man 
pleasing fancy, ch with misgivings. 
an un 
Lucian’s ugly method of personal abuse, his 
vanity his do not need the 
help of his indecency to bar him out from the 
little band of ancient gentlemen that stand be- 
Plato and Pliny the Younger. 


and callousness, 


side 


Occult Japan, By Percival Lowell. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1894. 
THis work describes a distinct ‘‘find” by its 
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The Nation. 


| author 
Japan, viz., of an elaborate system of posses- 
| sion trance practised by one of the sects of 
| Shinto, the ethnic faith of Japan. Introduc- 
| tory or sequent to this main theme are ac- 
counts of Shinto miracles, pilgrimages, ‘' go- 
hei,” and the Last comes an 
analysis of the possession-trance and its con- 
| geners, hypnotic-trance and dreams, from the 
| standpoint of monism and in the light of the 
most recent psychologic research. It appears 


brilliant during a recent sojourn in 


hay 


Ise shrines. 


his ‘Soul of the Far East,’ renders it specially 
capable of that discarding of all 
thought-content which forms the sine qua non 
of trance, whether 
While the latter is unknown in 
former is surprisingly common, 
around Tokyo. 


possessory or hypnotic. 
Japan, 
at any 
In it the control is not, 


person, but one of the myriad Shinto deities, 





who consents to answer through a medium— | 
nakaza—the questions of an official interro- | 
gator—maeza—concerning ‘‘anything a man | 


may want to know, from the nature of the 


| gods themselves 


| ing month.” Much care was rightly bestowed 
upon tracing this curious cult to its real source, 


the primitive Shinto faith as distinguished 


from the imported Buddhism, and thus a dis- 


tinct contribution has been made to what is at 
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